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most entire faith in every quiet county bar-
ony. In the towns the fairy tradition is gone
indeed, but even there the supernatural sur-
vives in visions and ghost-hauntings.

I was the other day sitting reading on the
steps of the country house in Down where I
was staying, when a ballad singer came up the
avenue with his little fluttering strips of paper
flying in the wind, and asked me would I like
to hear an old Waterloo man sing a song. The
man was clearly a liar, as he could not be
more than forty or forty-five years old at
most; but none the less I listened to him, and
bought some of his ballad sheets. The verses
proved to be mainly rubbish of the usual kind,
but there was among them one poem of great
beauty. I at first thought it must be a reprint
from some of our Irish poets; but then I do
not remember having read it, and I know our
Irish poets pretty thoroughly. It must, after
all, be, I think, a genuine street ballad. Here
are three of the verses:

I'll sing to-night of that fairy land

In the lap of the ocean set,
And of all the lands I have travelled o'er

It's the loveliest I have met;
Where the willows weep and the roses sleep,

And the balmy breezes blow,
For that dear old land, that sweet old land.

Where the ancient shamrocks grow.